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THE Ilwy VERBS AND THE VOWEL SYSTEM 
OF PROTO-WEST SEMITIC 

by 

A.M.R. Aristar * 

University of Chicago 


Dissatisfaction is expressed with the theories generally offered as 
explanation for the development of the Ilwy verbs in West Semitic. 

As a result, recourse is made to an internal reconstruction of the 
relevant group as it occurs in Classical Arabic, in teims of its lin- 
guistic context in that language. From this the conclusion is drawn 
that mid vowels (e: and o:) existed as phonemes in these verbs at an 
earlier stage. The comparative data from Ethiopic and Hebrew is 
then examined, and found to be in broad agreement with the Arabic 
conclusions. Reasons for the loss of the phonemes, and the circum- 
stances of that loss, are briefly discussed. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

It is a simple fact that no adequate reconstruction of the linguistic history of 
the Semitic group of languages has been carried out. We do not lack diachronic studies 
of the group; but the majority of such effoits have proceeded from what are essentially 
a priori standpoints. The data has never been viewed on its own terms, and allowed to 
suggest a solution in terms of modem linguistic methodology. 

Proto-Semitic or West Semitic reconstructions of the G perfect of the class of roots 
which have w or (/ as their second radical (hence forwards called the "Ilwty class") often 
contain the consonants w or y, i.e. Cl. Arabic qa:ma < *qaum\a. ’he stood up', < 

*&a.yaAa. 'he went', etc. (cf. Cowan 1966). Since such segments do not appear in the 
cognates of this grammatical form in any of the relevant languages, the reconstruction 
can only be based on the model of the strong roots in Semitic, where a triconsonantal, 
and thus a three -syllabled, pattern appears, e.g. kataba 'he wrote'. The postulation 
of the missing segment as w or 1 / is obviously due to the presence of such in other forms 
derived from the same roots, e.g. the Arabic verbal nouns qaimatun, Aay/iun etc., as well 
as in some of the derived stems of the verb, for example the D stem qcumama 'he set up'. 

There is a serious methodological error here. The fact that the semi- vowels are found 
in some forms derived from the roots of the II ivy class is evidence for their existence 
at some period in all forms of those roots. But it is decisively not evidence that they 
are to be reconstructed there for either Proto-Semitic or West Semitic. With regard to 
alternations, internal reconstruction cannot do more than indicate that a regularity 
earlier existed and what it is most likely to have been. Unless special conditions ob- 
tain, it cannot fix a stage at which the regularity is to be found. This comparative 
reconstruction can do, but only when one language has preserved a regularity in place of 
the alternation, or has an alternation which complements, but is not the same as, the 
other. If both have the same alternation, then it must be reconstructed for the proto- 
language as well, with the marginal proviso that parallel development is a possibility 
to be investigated. If all the languages of a large group have it, then parallel devel- 
opment is no longer a possibility which can reasonable be contemplated. This is the 
situation found for the II ivy root -class as a whole in Semitic. 

Thus, to reconstruct *qamma is equivalent to internal reconstruction. This might in 
other circumstances be an innocuous error, but in the specific case of Semitic it has 
serious empirical consequences. For it denies us an explanation of the non-appearance 
of the trisyllable forms in any Semitic language, and it necessitates the redundant 
specification of the change for each and in terms of the phonology of each, which means 
that at best changes are being described which never took place. Whatever each language 
shows with regard to the bisyllabic forms is treated as idiosyncratic, and therefore 
ignored as explanation of the facts of other languages of the family. In short, internal 
reconstruction has been misused, and the results of this misuse have caused sound com- 
parative reconstruction to be neglected. 

Moreover, there is no really secure evidence that semi -vowels ever existed in the G form: 
in no case is alternation between w and y and lack of them found within a paradigm, and 
it is only in terms of a paradigm that internal reconstruction is really trustworthy, 
w and y appear rather as a distinguishing feature of a particular derived form, whether 
nominal or verbal. Therefore, the occurrence of the semi -vowel might well be the result 
of derivational processes of which we are no longer aware, especially since the llu>£/ 
class is probably an old one. 


1 1 would like to thank Dr. Robert Hetzron for the comments he made upon an earlier 
version of this paper. While we may not agree on the specific issues and questions 
involved, it was his observations which stimulated me to discuss many of them, and for 
this I am deeply grateful. 
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2. RECONSTRUCTION 

One other reconstruction has been commonly proposed, the so-called biliteral reconstruc- 
tion, where the first and third radicals are separated by a low vowel, either long or 
short, e.g. l! qa:ma or *qam, Hcl:kol, etc. (Blake 1942). This, however, faces insuperable 
difficulties in at least three languages: Arabic, Hebrew, and Ethiopic. 

In the Arabic reflexes of these verbs, the perfect of the G stem exhibits a curious al- 
ternation between a short, high vowel, either back or front, and a long, low vowel. In 
one class, composed of IBu verbs, the first and second persons, as also the 3rd f. pi., 
have u, e.g. dumtum 'you m. pi. lasted' etc. In the other class, composed of both IBu. 
and Tit/ verbs, these same persons have l, e.g. ii/vtm 'you m. pi. went*. All other per- 
sons, in both classes, have a:, e.g. da : ma 'he lasted', &an la 'he went'. 

The biliteral theory has two problems here. Firstly, how is the derivation of l and a 
from *a to be explained? Secondly, how does it explain the regular split of the posited 
phoneme? There is no conditioning factor whatsoever present, either at the surface or 
underlying; there is not even a correlation between root -class and the known reflexes. 

No analogical process could have thus produced the forms, for there is nothing to which 
the verbs could analogize. Unless therefore the forms are to be seen as totally unquan- 
tifiable, we can only now resort to rigorous internal reconstruction for a solution. 

The only distinction in terms of phonological context between the long and short vowels 
forms lies in syllabic structure . Where i. and u appear in closed syllables, a: appears 
in open ones. This distinction must then in some way be linked with the origin of the 
alternation, for suppletion is not here a possibility— all IBuy verbs behave in this way. 
Syllabic structure is not likely to be the immediate cause of the varying vocalic qualities. 
Rather, specified syllabic patterns must be the input to a rule which affects vowels in 
some way. 

Only one such rule is found in Arabic, a phonotactic constraint which shortens long vowels 
in closed syllables. 2 This is such a powerful rule that it even operates across word- 
boundaries, e.g. /'kalba: mra 3 atin/ -* kalba mfia^atin 'a woman's two dogs'. 

There is no other means of characterizing or explaining the Arabic alternation but in 
terms of this constraint. That alternation must then have had origin in an allophonic 
variation in quality between long and short vowels. Therefore 1 and u must, in the G 
perfect of the I Iwy class, be the reflexes of the short grades of two separate vowels 
which existed at an earlier stage of Arabic, and were qualitatively and phonemically 
distinct from /a:/, /u:/, and /i : / , for the short grades of these vowels do not differ in 
quality to the long, e.g. yaxa:£u 'he will be afraid', yaxat 'let him be afraid', yaqu:mu 
'he will stand', yaqutn Y let him stand', ycu>A,:tiu 'he will go', yaA-Ui 'let him go'. Nor 
is there any discernible phonological differentiation in context between the Iliuy vowels 
and the others. 

Since the II uy alternation is between the high front vowel l and the low vowel a: on the 
one hand, and the high back u against Iowa: on the other, the only feasible reconstruc- 
tions are the mid vowels */e :/ in the first case and 'Vo:/ in the second. By the syllabic 


2 This is an oversimplification of the rule but not in such a way as to affect 
the argument. Long vowels before geminated consonants in certain morphological forms, 
prominently the active participle, do not shorten. In all cases where this is found, 
the ablaut -pattern requires the presence of an additional short vowel, missing in the 
form in question, which would have opened the syllable containing the long vowel. 

The only way to account for this distribution is to accept that syncope of that short 
vowel has occurred and that the constraint formerly operated unrestrictedly, e.g. 
e a:mmun < * e a:nUmun. See Hetzron (1974) . 
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structure constraint these would shorten to *e and *o in closed syllables, remaining 
long in open, e.g. AVitu < *6&vtu, 4>a.:fia < *4e:Aa, and quxntu < *qomtu, qa.:ma < *qo:ma. 3 

The phenomena known to the early Arabic grammarians as. *<unaZa and ta&klruin are noteworthy 
in the light of the above reconstruction. 


3. IMALA AND TAFKHTM 


3.1. DESCRIPTION 

Jazarl states that ta^kkhm was the opposite of that is, it was a term used to 

denote long back vowels which were non-high. It had two realizations, £afixA.:mun 
muXawaM'Ltun or 'middle ta^khxm ' and £afix<i:mun lacLi:du.n or ’strong tafikhZm ' . The former 
was phonetic a: or some similar vowel, the latter "the kind of vowel heard in Khurasan", 

i.e. phonetic o :. This second type, he adds, occurred in IIIw roots, e.g. in nouns 
such as balo'.tim 'prayer', kayo :tiin 'life', etc. (Rabin 1951:105). In such words, indeed, 
strange spellings are sporadically found in both religious and secular writings, where 
the script-sign for w is written to indicate the mid vowel. A dialectal distinction was 
in evidence: Ibn Manzur makes it clear that, in some speech- groups, ta&khZm also showed 
itself in ITw roots, and offers the example of qo:ma. (Rabin 1951:106). Little further 
comment is found about this vowel, and the segment was apparently not regarded as being 
of great importance in linguistic description. The situation is quite different with 
regard to 

This term obviously denotes either a mid or low fronted vowel e:. Ibn Malik in the 
TawdZh. describes it as "your taking the fiatha [i.e. /a/j towards the feaAAa," i.e. towards 
/ i/ , (Howell 1886IV:I:738) . The grammarians attribute this to two causes: either the 
surface presence of y or l, or "by derivation"— that is, the presence of y in the ab- 
stract underlying root -consonant skeleton. In this latter case, it will obv ious ly not 
be present on the surface, e.g. tiadz: 'destruction' (construct form), root S\dy (Howell 
1886:IV:I:738ff) . 

It occurs for later Arabic a: in nine positions: 

1. Wherever the grapheme called °aJLLl maqiUAa (the script-sign for y) is written, 

as well as in forms derived from these by suffixation of the feminine marker 
-[a)tun, e.g. atfictfe.: 'the young man', 'the young woman'. 

2. Where the middle radical is underlying y, e.g. be-- c a, 'he sold', root bye. 

3. In IIw verbs where "the c a.yn is pronounced with kaAAa." (Howell 1886IV: 1 :750) , 
that is, where the vowel i. alternates in the perfect with a: , e.g. x-ifitu. thus xe: la. 

4. Immediately preceding y, e.g. b&ryana 'he differed'. 

5. Immediately after y, e.g. baye.:nun 'explanation'. 


3 The exact phonemic status of these mid vowels is problematic, if earlier they had 
only existed in II wy verbs. There is a strong likelihood, however, that this is an 
illusion produced by morphological accident, in that only in this class is there an 
alternation which allows us to demarcate them. This problem will be solved only by a 
comparative study of the Semitic vowels, which is certainly well overdue in any event. 
Possible candidates for W.S. mid vowels would be such words as Arabic j a: turn 'neighbor' 
(cf. Hebrew gt'-A ) . 
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6. After two consonants, the first of which is y, provided u does not intervene, 
e.g. bay take.: 'her house' (acc. ) but not * bay take: (nom. ). 

7. Immediately before a consonant which is followed by t, e.g. e e:tmm. 'wise'. 

8. Following t and a consonant, e.g. G tne : dun 'obstinacy'. 

9. Immediately after e: , e.g. fux 3 ayta G tme’-de: 'I saw a pillar', derived from 
c tme:dan (acc.), where by regular rule in Cl. Arabic, -an becomes a:, and is then 
imalized. 

These can be divided into two groups by the action of the mu^akkkkamdt upon them. These 
were the pharyngealized series of consonants, as well as the two velar fricatives, 
which blocked *tmala in certain cases, but only when the segment which triggered the 
3 mcLta was present at the surface in the same word (Howell 1886IV:I:738) . Thus, in 
Y<x-* a tbun 'absent ' a: remained, while ke:mtZun (instead of ka:mtlun) 'perfect' showed 
, 3 mdla. But xe'-fia and baye: 'he wished' exhibit no effect from their mufakhkhama con- 
sonants. In modem terms, this clearly corresponds to a distinction characterizable in 
terms of the phoneme: only allophones were subject to the influence of these consonants. 4 

It is not necessarily true , however , that we are dealing with more than one fronting 
phenomenon. It might be possible to derive even phonemic e: from /a/ fronted adjacent 
to y or t, if loss of these segments could be demonstrated to have taken place at an 
earlier stage. In fact, the evidence for the loss not only of y, but also of w, is very 
strong. 

3.2. LOSS OF w AND y IN ARABIC 

Regular alternation within paradigms between the presence and absence of semi-vowels occurs 
in all Illwy verbs and many nouns of this root-class. All such verbs which have a 3m. sg. 
perfect written with s aLL{ ) maq&u/ia have a diphthong ay preceding inflectional suffixes 
which begin with a consonant. All those with ordinary 3 aLi^ have the diphthong aw before 
these suffixes. Thus one finds bana: 'he built' but banaytu 'I built'; and beside e ada: 

'he ran' is found c adawtu 'I ran'. In the case of the nouns, similar behavior is dis- 
played. *A Lit maq&Ujua in the singular marks that a dual with consonantal y will appear, 

e.g. alfiata: 'the young man', at^ataya: nt 'the two young men'. The others have w in the 
same position, al'a&a: 'the stick', al G a6awa:nt 'the two sticks'. 

With such alternations it seems difficult to escape the conclusion that, at an earlier 
stage, the semi-vowels occurred in all forms of these words. There is even documentary 

evidence for this, for some tribes are recorded as using forms such as { \atayya 'my young 

man’, and qa&ayya 'my neck', which would be the regularly derived reflexes of *{,ataylya 
and i! qa^awtya (Ibn c Aqil 1851:345). They are certainly not explicable by a resort to 
analogy, for there are no parallel forms which could serve as a model. And if the 
analogy is to be with triradicality itself, then no motivation for a distinction between 
the two classes is available. An arbitrary difference would have to be proposed which 


4 It is difficult to understand the logic of Cantineau (1960:96ff), who calls 3 tmdta 
an "unconditioned phenomenon”.- On the basis of the statements of the Arab grammarians, 
he tries to see all cases of 3 tmaZa as being a result of assimilation either to sur- 
face l or y or to the underlying root -consonant y. Since, to take one example, the 
3 tmata found in words such as me: ta 'he died' cannot be accounted for in this way, he 
rejects all 3 tmaZa as unconditioned. In short, on the basis of the data a hypothesis 
has been formed. This was then turned back upon the data, becoming the metric by which 
the very data upon which. it was formed is rejected. And since 3 tma£a is thereby proved 
to be unconditioned, the hypothesis -metric is itself now rejected, for it has shown 
itself to be wrong.' 
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would serve no purpose but to produce, ultimately, a different semi -vowel, yet it is 
only that difference which provides clear grounds for the demarcation of the two groups 
but which is nevertheless ignored because of an a priori assumption that the forms are 
to be derived from biradicals. In any event, the comparative evidence is difficult to 
reject: Ethiopic and South Arabic, the only languages to preserve a distinction un- 
equivocally between two groups of Illwy roots (it exists marginally in Ugaritic and 
Akkadian), show the reconstructible segments overtly. What is more, in those cases where 
a reflex of the same Semitic root is found in another Semitic language, the class into 
which they fall is generally the same— cf. Ethiopic talawku and bakayku with Arabic 
taZawta ' I followed Y and bakaytu ' I wept ' . 

Obviously, w and y loss was not unconditional in Arabic. From the few examples given above 
a reasonable hypothesis would be that they fell everywhere except before long, low 
vowels, and before consonants, provided that a preceded. 

If one searches for unisolated exceptions to this generalization, only two are visible: 
the energic forms of III wy verb-roots and one broken plural pattern. 

Now, if the energic forms of the regular verb are compared to those of the I Ilia/ class, 
with imperfect vowel a, a strange fact emerges: the semi- vowel which appears bears no 
relation whatsoever to the root-class of a verb to which it belongs, which in this case 
is always III y. Instead, it is homorganic to a following high vowel, and y everywhere 
else, e.g. takdaylnna 'you (f.sg.) will be satisfied' but yaAd.am.nna 'they (m.) will be 
satisfied'. 

Given this situation, it is interesting to consider the fact that a unsophisticated 
synchronic analysis of this mood would state that it is formed by the affixation of 
various suffixes to the jussive mood: -anna to the 3rd sg., 1st sg. and 1st pi. as well 
as to the 2nd m.sg., e.g. taktubanna 'you (m.sg.) will write', -Inna for the 2nd f.sg., 
e.g. taktab-inna 'you (f.sg.) will write', and -anna for the 2nd and 3rd m.pl. , e.g. 
yaktubunna 'they (m.) will write'. If the jussive forms of the III wy group have these 
suffixes added to them, the result is exactly the forms which do in fact occur, even 
including the anomalous semi-vowels, e.g. yaAdaw + anna, tanxLay + -Inna etc. 

The energic, then, bears the signs of some morphological reformation. And it is diffi- 
cult to see any cause which might have stimulated this except for the loss of semi- 
vowels, for, going by the analogy of the III toy noun- forms above, such a loss would have 
obliterated many of the person distinctions of the energic— a relatively rare mood and 
therefore not one likely to keep irregularities of such a sweeping kind— which in every 
other verb-class and mood had been preserved. For example, *taAdanna would have been 
derivable from the 2nd m.sg. /'3rd f.sg. *taAdayanna, 2nd f.sg. *taAdayi.nna and 2nd m.pl. 
*taAdayanna , while *yandanna would have had origin in both 3rd m.sg. * yoAdayanna and 
pi. * yaAdayunna. 

This is not proof of such a process. But what Ibn Malik says in the TaikZf comes as 
close to it as one ever finds, for he states quite plainly that a general rule was 
applicable in some dialects: y drops if it occurs before the energic suffix and follows 
a,- and he gives as example taAdanna for the normal Cl. Arabic tandayanna (Rabin 1951: 

199) . 

The other exception is the sequence awa , found in the broken plural pattern faa c aJLatun , 
a common plural for the present participle, e.g. xawanatun 'traitors', hawakatun , etc. 

These might be taken as counter- evidence to w /y drop. In fact, they po’int to strong 
evidence for it. For in every case where such exists, a second form exhibiting w -loss 
is present as an allomorph, e.g. xa:natun , ka:kcutun , which is always the more common 
plural. Since these are found nowhere but in the IIw class, they could scarcely have 
been formed by analogy. The xawanatun type, however, would easily be produced by 
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analogy to the strong roots, many of which form such plurals, for broken plural formation 
is a living part of the morphology. 

There is however one set of forms which forces revision of the earlier statement of the 
conditioning of u)/y fall. Final diphthongs appear to have remained, e.g., *aw ’or', 
kay 'so that', bintay 'two girls' (constr.), and these cannot be dismissed as jieologisms. 
It seems therefore that diphthongs were preserved at a word -boundary, which means that 
only intervocalic w and y were lost after a and only inside words. 

In the case of the verb-forms, then, * e adawa 'he ran' and *banaya 'he built' can be recon- 
structed. In the noun-foms, since us/y must have preceded a vowel in order to fall, and 
the only vowels which could conceivably have appeared there are the case -vowels, 
* e aAaw[u./a./i}u. and *6atay[u/a/i}u may be reconstructed. 

Thus, it can be demonstrated quite conclusively that both *imaZa and ta^khXm can, in the 
case of the III u)y verbs, be attributed to assimilation of a to an adjacent semi-vowel 
and that in many cases the triggering segment has been lost by phonological change. 

But if this is so, we are forced to one conclusion: if the forms in question are derived 
from w/'y loss, any other forms so derived should show the same or similar reflexes. This 
is not the case with the II toy verbs, for the short grades of the vowels produced by w/y 
fall are identical to those of long vowels which were not so derivable and which were_ 
never imalized or tafkhimlzed, e.g. banat 'she built' < *banayat. Therefore the imalized 
and tafkhTmized vowels of the II u)y class, with their high short -vowelled alternants, 
cannot have been produced by w/y fall unless such fall antedates the existence of the 
III My class. And since the III wy class is reconstructible for Proto-West Semitic, semi- 
vowels could not have existed in the IIi% class at that stage. 

Even the inscriptional evidence from Arabia (Safaitic, Thamudic and Lihyanite) supports 
this interpretation, for all these show w and y regularly written for the Illwt/ class of 
verbs (w less often than y) but very rarely for the llwy. The few cases which do occur 
must be regarded as either derived themes, where consonantal to or y would in some cases 
appear, or sporadic attempts at writing vowels (Caskel 1968; Harding 1952; Jamme 1967; 
van den Branden 1950) . 

The dialectal evidence enables the distinction between the two classes to be made even 
more overt. 

3.3. , . S IMKLA AND TAFKHIM IN THE DIALECTS 

SIbawayhl writes that,. J imala is found, in all dialects, in III wy roots, both nominals and 
verbs, where a long non-high vowel is the final segment and is not part of a suffix. He 
goes on to say, on the same page, (i.e. a:] are imalized in all Ila* or II y verbs, 

where the first radical of the perfect has kaAtw. [i.e. i in such forms as mittu 'I died', 
Aintu ' I went ' ] . One follows the example of the kaAfux as one follows the example of the 
t/A 3 written in place of the, s aZi6 [e.g. bana: 'he built', written bny] . This is the 
speech of some Hijazls. The majority do not (so) imalize." 5 (STbawayhT 1975:4:120) 

This is an ambiguous statement. He may be asserting either that only some Hijazls 
imalized Iluiy verbs, while all other Arabs did not, or that all other Arabs did, along 
with a few Hijazls. 


Standard edition pp. 280-81.' In Arabic, m-mimma: yumi:Zu:na * aJU6a.hu. kultu &ay*in 
ka-'na min bana. : ti t- ya .* s i wa-Z-uxt’.uii mimma: hirna: 6i:hi ^ ay nun, s iSa: ka : na s amxiZu 
{ac-aitu makiu:Kan. nahaw nahwa l-kaASu. kama: nahaw nahwa l-ya:°i 6i:ma ; ka:nat 
a atL6uhu 6i : fnaiodi^i Z-ya:*i, wa-\niya Zuyatun Zi-ba^di *alniA. Z-hija:zi. ^a- a cuni7ia.: 
Z-*a:mmatu 6a-Za: yumi:Zu:na. 
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Observe that different reciters are recorded as reading various verbs with *imcLta. 

Hamza of Kufa read six such verbs with strong, *mcLla (Cantineau 1960:99), probably pho- 
netic e: or e:, Nafi c of Madina read them with middle s imala (phonetic an ?) . Ibn e AmIr 
read only two verbs in this way. SIbawayhl, later on the same page as his earlier 
statement, gives a number of examples of imalized verbs, xe:{,a 'he feared', te:ba 'it 
was good', he: ba 'he was afraid', without attributing them to any individual, and then 
adds specifically that he had heard the HijazI poet Kuthayyir- c Azzata say ie:fia 'he 
became' and a Qur 'ah-reader say xe:{,a, both with J xma£a, as if these utterances were 
unusual. This is a strange thing to do if this s imaZa were an essentially HijazI process. 

Farra c 's statement settles the question conclusively, as quoted by Ibn Ya e Is: "The 
people of the Hijaz have ^atka [i.e. a] in verbs such as ia: xa:^a, ja: 3 a. and ha.: da. 

[all of which have a: ~ i in the perfect] and in verbs mediae waw and i/a 3 , And the 
majority of the people of the Najd, namely Tamln, ■’Asad, and Qays, incline towards ka&na 
in the verbs mediae y, and in those mentioned, but faatka. in verbs mediae Maw such as 
qcr-Za and ja:la [which have a: ~ u in the perfect]." * (Rabin 1951: 111-112) 6 

If these two authorities are taken together there is only one interpretation possible. 
Hijazls did not imalize llwy verbs while other groups, specifically the Eastern Arabs, 
did. SIbawayhl 's statement cannot be taken any other way, unless one is also to take 
him as contradicting Farra c ? And for this action there is no justification, especially 
when the totality of his comments are considered. We can now understand why he goes 
on to mention a HijazI poet as using a single form, and a Qur'anic reader as using another. 
The Qur'an was revealed in the HijazI dialect, and reciters were expected to conform to it. 

It is thus also obvious why there is a constant citation by other writers of a small 
group of imalized verbs. These were atypical in HijazI dialect, and the aim of the dis- 
cussion was clearly not to insert *xmala where readers might lack it but to ensure that 
they refrained from imalizing where the best reciters did not. 

The same situation obtains with tafikhZm, though about this there is a great deal less 
discussion and no ambiguity. No commentator attributes the phenomenon to HijazI, and 
JazarT plainly states that it was in fact not found in this speech-group except in II'Im >y 
roots (Rabin 1951:105). 

3.4. IMPLICATIONS 

In II wy verbs then, both *-uricLla. and ta^kkZm were missing in the Hijiazi dialect, though 
they were present in llwy roots. The Qur'anic spellings support ’ this , for while both are 
distinguished in III wy roots, from a:, and from each other (in the case of o: this is 
only sporadically done) there is never any such indication in the llwy forms in the 
standard text.' This is not merely a matter of the position of the imalized vowel in 
the word, for when, by suf fixation, an e: fell inside a word, the ya.* was in earlier 
times still written, e.g. tunyh = Kme:hu. 'he threw it' 8 (Wright 1898:1:11). 

There are thus two points to be made. Firstly, nala. and tafikhZm can no longer be 
dismissed as allophonic phenomena in all cases, an action which in any event always rested 


6 1 translate ycu>Au:na s Zta: as 'incline towards'. 

7 As Rabin (1951:111-112) does. 

8 The rnw and ya* found written in III wy roots are probably relics from the time when 
these semi -vowels actually existed in the forms in question. After they fell, the 

two script- signs were reinterpreted as matres lectionis for the new phonemes /e:/, /o:/, 
and /ii: / . 
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upon insecure grounds (Cantineau 1960:96£f). As far as the Ilwy verbs are concerned, 
both phones appear in exactly the position which internal reconstruction would predict, 
i.e. bintu. thus -hz-^ia, qum£u thus qo:ma. To reject z: and o: in such third person forms 
is in no way qualitatively different to saying that the short vowels £ and u are, in 
a synchronic grammar of Classical Arabic, allophonic as well, and this is an obvious ab- 
surdity. The fact that some of the imalized verbs are of the Ilw class (mz'.tx 'he died', 
and xz'-^a. 'he feared', for example) is substantial evidence for the validity of the re- 
construction. In these verbs, ^moJLa. cannot synchronically or diachronically be due to 
any segment y, and it is to the loss or "analogy" 9 of such a semi -vowel, along with sur- 
face i, that *£mclla has been ascribed. 

Secondly, it is in the very group which has been reconstructed as having */e:/ and */o-‘/, 
i.e. the llwy group, that mid vowels are lacking in the HijazT dialect. And this is 
strong evidence for their existence prior to that of the similar phones found in the 
lllwy root-class. If these latter had existed as phonemes in HijazT concurrently with 
"/&'•/ and Vo-’/, it is difficult to see why one group should have been lost and the other 
preserved, for, by the evidence of the grammarians given above, they were indeed phonemic 
in some positions, e.g. c anz- • 'he meant', c ano: 'he was humble', e annz: 'he tormented' - 
c anna: 'from us'. 10 The Ilwy mid vowels cannot have been produced later in non-HijazT 
dialects by some linguistic change, for there can scarcely exist a process which will 
split an earlier fi Aa:ma meaning both 'he desired' and 'he went away' into *K o:ma with 
the first meaning and ** z:ma with the second. 11 The only alternative to this would be to 
assert that w and y remained in the II toy G stem until or later than their loss in the 
111 wy verbs, and this is simply not in conformity with the facts, either inscriptional 
or linguistic. 

It would therefore seem that the short grades of two earlier Arabic phonemes */e:/ and 
*/o:/ merged in all dialects with /i/ and /u/ respectively. The long grades were lost 
in Hijazi before the rise of mid vowels as phonemes (though not necessarily as allophones) 
from other sources, but in Eastern Arabic the two groupings fell together into /e : / and 
/o:/, before these in turn merged later with /a:/. 


9 The term analogy is used so loosely in Semitic linguistics as to become little more 
than a meaningless escape-route where complicated or obscure processes are involved. 

One does not deny its existence as a powerful force in linguistic change, especially 
in paradigm- regularization; but it should be the last, not the first, resort, for other- 
wise many valid generalizations will remain undiscovered. 

10 The grammarians' evidence as to the presence of s tmaZa and ta^kfum in the Til wy 
group has, like that, of its presence in the II toy group, been sometimes rejected as 
not being in conformity with reality, though why they should have invented such a 
synchronically odd distribution, let alone institute a spelling distinction between 
their inventions and other /a:/, is left unexplained. The justification often given for 
this rejection is that s maZa was also found, in some speech-groups, in the lllw verb- 
class where tafikhZm was to be expected, although this was regarded as incorrect usage. 
But it is a historical fact that the III y group was suffering merger into the IIIw, 
and it is therefore scarcely surprising that e: should have begun to appear in both 
groups . 

1 1 Observe that the presence of mid vowels in such verbs is based on internal recon- 
struction as well, not merely the evidence of the granmarians . 
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4. THE COMPARATIVE EVIDENCE 


4.1. ETHIOPIC 

In Ethiopic, mid vowels are found throughout the perfect of the G stem, e.g. k'omku *1 
stood up', k’oma 'he stood up', Xemlzu 'I placed', Xema 'he placed'. Length is no longer 
phonemic in this language. This tense has, up to the present, been usually regarded 
as showing analogical extension of e and o from the third person, where *Zayma > Xema and 
*k'asma > k'om'd, into the first and second person, for a word -medial doubly closed 
syllable such as • : k'awmku is not an admissible structure in Ethiopic (or for that matter 
in any early Semitic language). Resort to analogy is always suspect, but in addition the 
third person forms which are supposed to have produced the mid vowels are impossible. 

The diphthongs there proposed cannot have existed in West Semitic, for Arabic has no 
such, and yet has preserved all diphthongs. The Ethiopic forms then would have to be 
derived from ones with intervocalic w and y, e.g. *k'awama and *layama etc. and then 
syncope of the second vowel. Such syncope is required nowhere else in the language, and 
the rule is therefore ad hoc. The forms in question cannot be derived directly from the 
hypothetical *k 'awama and *layama, for intervocalic semi-vowels are elsewhere preserved, 
e.g. tdlawa 'he followed' and b'dkaya 'he wept'. 

It might be suggested that perhaps these triliteral forms are incorrect and that in fact 
those which gave rise to the Ethiopic mid vowels were instead of the pattern *k’awuma or 
*layln.a y etc. Under such circumstances, loss of the second vowels could take place under 
one of two conditions: either because of assimilation of the high vowels to the preceding 
semi- vowel— because of their basic phonetic similarity this is not an unreasonable process- 
or as a result of the well-substantiated Ethiopic merger of *u and *jL in 3, and its sub- 
sequent loss. After either of these, the changes aw > o and ay > e could take place nor- 
mally. The mid vowels then spread into the ^k'awama and *&ayafia patterns by analogy. 

Observe that such an explanation is of no use in explaining the Arabic forms, for, as was 
discussed above, forms such as * c a4 awu.n 'stick' (nom.) and *ia£ayln 'young man' (gen.) 
must be reconstructed, and these have reflexes which are quite unlike those of the llwy 
verbs. Nor is it of any value in understanding the Hebrew reflexes, since *qawma would 
have produced either *qawm or *qo:m, and neither of these occur. Even in the case of 

Ethiopic the problem of explaining in a non-ad hoc fashion how it was that the language 

could have allowed at an earlier stage a syllabic structure (i.e. *k'awmku) which at 
both an earlier and a later stage it did not allow, would remain. The alternative to 
this would be to use again the concept of analogy from the third person into the first 
and second in order to derive the required forms. 

But just as problematical as this is that the theory presupposes that the ha'iJLa and 
faa'uJLa patterns were either more common than the ia G ala type or contained more common 

verbs. And this can hardly have been the case, for the {a^ila pattern has an a- theme 

imperfect ya/i^ G al(u ) , and by the evidence of all languages but Arabic— and even here 
examples are found (Wright 1896:1:59)— so did ia Q uJLa. This, in the case of llwy verbs, 
would produce imperfects :mu., *yai>a:fux, etc. Such imperfects do in fact occur, in 

Hebrew (t/e:5o:-4 < *y*.ba:%u. 'he will be ashamed'), in Ethiopic (t/3ba a 'let him come'), 
and in Arabic (yaxaifiu. 'he will fear'), but they are extremely uncommon. In every case 
only one or two examples occur. And it does not seem possible that 6 a c a/xta could be 
powerful enough to oust the regular &a c ala pattern in llwy verbs (in strong verbs the 
opposite has been the tendency in all - languages) and then have the regular a- and i - theme 
imperfects ya^ G \x! it[a) have the opposite effect on their imperfects by in turn ousting 
the a- theme imperfects. 

Obviously, a derivation of the Ethiopic forms from the biliteral reconstructions would 
require a change which is as ad hoc as the triliteral. It would, in fact, serve no other 
purpose but to produce the Ethiopic foims from the reconstructions proposed, for West 
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Semitic *a or *cl: does not regularly become either e or o, nor is there any conditioning 
factor which could split the posited proto-phoneme. 

4.2. HEBREW 

Similar problems are found in Hebrew. It has never been adequately explained why forms 
such as qa:m 'he stood up' exist in the language, for if they are derived from West 

Semitic forms with the same long vowel, there is no reason why a: should not have become 

o: as other stressed *a: did, e.g. qo:te.:l<*qa.:tUu 'killer'. An attempt to circumvent 
the difficulty by reconstructing *qammcL, etc. as existing at the time of the change will 

solve nothing. With such a form we are unable to account for the Canaanite vm.-u.h-ti ' I 

rested' (Bohl 1909:68) found in the Amama letters instead of the *na-ah-ti whicK Hebrew 
nakti: would have led us to expect. Moreover, if intervocalic w and y ¥ell, a long 
vowel would result, which, in closed syllables, would be shortened and therefore could 
not take part in the change of stressed a: to o: , e.g. *qawamti > *qa.:mti *qamti. An 
alternating paradigm should have been left, qamti - but *qo:m, and this is nowhere found. 

And since 3rd persons are by far the most common, in spoken or written language, analogy 
from the 1st and 2nd persons into the 3rd is difficult to accept. 

It has been asserted that Canaanite had indeed changed *qa:ma to *qo’-m (e.g. Bauer and 
Leander 1922:391) but that Hebrew then later brought back *qa:ma from some unspecified 
speech-layer where it had remained. Disregarding the doubtful validity of this kind of 
explanation— it is neither verifiable nor falsifiable and is therefore equivalent to 
speculation— one can nevertheless not easily account in this way for the origin of 
nu.-u.h-ti, for it is still only in the 3rd person that long vowels would have remained. 

The Xmama form then, would have to be seen as an analogical extension of the mid vowel 
of the 3rd person into the 1st and 2nd (in cuneiform a is not distinguished from o) . In 
any event, it is somewhat difficult to see why Hebrew should have replaced its own II wy 
verb-forms with items from the putative speech- layer yet left all the other cases of 
words with o: < -a: unscathed, for there seems to be no reason why one morphological 
class should be singled out in this manner. 

Birkeland (1940:42-50, 102-106) accepts the speech-mixture theory in its basics, but since 
he denies the existence of the vowel -shortening constraint in West Semitic and in 
Canaanite, he does not require analogy in order to derive the Amama form from a posited 
i: m'-hyti for *a: — » o: here as well as in the 3rd person. Thus, nu-uh-ti is to be seen 
as the cuneiform rendition of *no:h£i, a form which was later replaced by the *na.:hti of 
the other speech- layer. This latter form is to be derived from a *qamma which still 
existed in that speech- layer (as it did not in Amama Canaanite) when *a: — ♦ o: , for 
otherwise *qo:m would be found. 

The constraint, however, almost certainly did exist in central Semitic. 12 In Hebrew itself 
there is clear evidence for its operation, at a diachronically earlier stage. This lan- 
guage has jussive forms of the II wy verbs with short vowels, while the indicative has 
long, e.g. ya:qom 'let him stand', cf. ya.:qu:m 'he will stand'. Such are inexplicable 
unless they are derived from earlier *yaqum and *yaqu.:mu , which are identical to the Arabic, 
where the short vowels are an incidental result of the constraint. In order to derive the 
Hebrew forms from these reconstructs will require no more changes than would in any 
case be required to account for all the other words in the language.; Observe too that 
Hebrew does in fact show short vowels in those syllables of the perfect which were closed 
before the fall of final short vowels. 


12 Though perhaps not in Proto-Semitic. The Akkadian data need analysis. 
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For this reason, Birkeland is compelled to assert that this language, internally, pro- 
duced for itself the vowel -shortening constraint which earlier it was not supposed to 
have had. An exactly parallel innovation must be posited for Arabic and perhaps for 
Ethiopic, where such forms as are found, a common form for the imperative m.sg. 'be' 
(Dillmann 1907:182) , which can only regularly be derived from an earlier *kun *feu:n. 

In open syllables u, the reflex of earlier -a:, always appears, e.g. kuna 'be' m.pl. 

Such explanations are patently of little value. Some other must clearly be sought, and 
one possibility does suggest itself. 

The evidence shows that Phoenician, the closely-related sister-dialect of Hebrew, at one 
stage had four levels of vowel-height, three back vowels u, o, and o in descending order, 
and the low vowel a, for in Phoenician *o later merged in u., whereas o did not, e.g. 
c u:To:m < * e o:Z o:m 'eternity' (Harris 1939:44, 62). This did not take place in Hebrew. 

In both languages, though at different periods, all a: which existed at that point be- 
came o!. In Hebrew, this happened after the Classical period, where a: is still found, 
e.g Classical c o:la:m, later e o:Zo :m. The vowel a: did not merge with o:, which must have 
thus been a higher vowel than o. 

If Canaanite inherited a three height system of vowels, it is possible to account for 
these patterns and mergers as well as the forms displayed by the 11% verbs. If the West 
Semitic *o: was at this time phonetically closer to o : , the new incoming vowel would not 
merge with it but instead restrict its distribution to the lower mid position, where it 
would be close to the low a. At a later stage, a and o merged in both long and short 
grades, for a: became o: and o became a. A new o later arose from short ul. 

The Amama form m-u.h-ti is exactly the way in which *nokti would have had to be written in 
Akkadian script. 

The evidence of me.:£ 'he died' would seem to indicate a somewhat different development for 
the *e. perfects, for in closed syllables a is found as the reflex of *e, e.g. matta: 'you 
(m.sg.) died*. In the light of the fact that many cases of West Semitic *Z have become 
a in Hebrew, this is not surprising, for any such change would almost inevitably have had 
to take place in two steps, one *-t -* *e, then -* a. And for the first step there is 
abundant evidence, since e so derived which was secondarily lengthened in an originally 
open syllable has remained, e.g. ka: Be.:cL 'he was heavy' < *kabida, but ka:houtU: 'I was 
heavy' < *kabZd£i ' . Therefore, the loss of the class is easy to understand, for after 
this change and the change of West Semitic *o: and *o to a: and a, the e: ~ a alternation 
would have become anomalous. What probably occurred then was gradual loss of the class as 
a distinct entity in the perfect, and merger of these forms with the Ilw perfects. This 
was a morphological re-patteming, not a phonological Change, and is in full accordance 
with the natural development of the Hebrew language, where in each class of verbs one 
pattern has been gradually generalized. 

Similar paradigmatic levelling may provide an answer to the alternation o: ~ o ~ o found 
in three verbs in Hebrew, £cr-t> 'he was good', s o:n 'it was light', and bo: l 'he was 
ashamed', where in closed syllables o and o appear, e.g. 'boi>£a: 'you (m.sg.) were ashamed 1 , 
boZ'tem 'you (m.pl.) were ashamed'. If one reconstructs for these forms, a rather peculiar 
fact manifests itself: since o: is derived from *a and o ~ o from *u, *ba:Qa but i: bu9£a 
are the forms produced. And for the first form there is some support in the Ugaritic 
'an 'it was light'. 

Now, it is obvious that the reconstructions are identical to the largest class of Arabic 
IIw perfects, and one could reasonably hypothesize that their origins are the same. 

But if this is so, how is one to explain the fact that in Hebrew this is found only in a 
tiny class of verbs, whereas in Arabic it occurs in the majority of hollow verbs? It is 
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very difficult to accept that an irregular and relatively insignificant group could have 
taken over the regular verbs in the latter language— and only in the perfect moreover, 
not the inperfect, which would have had to remain untouched. 

For this reason I hesitate to connect the two series of alternations to one proto- form. 
This hesitation is particularly valid in view of the fact that in terms of a synchronic 
grammar of Classical Hebrew, the alternation under discussion is not anomalous at all, 
and could be a result of regularization. 

The Hebrew perfects show a three pattern system; the Arabic and Ethiopic show two patterns 
Unless the Hebrew forms are to be called neologisms, and for this there is no evidence, 
then West Semitic must also have possessed three patterns, specifically *qo:ma , and 

*ba:Ga, with short grades of these vowels in closed syllables. When a: became o:, then, 
an alternation would have been set up in the third class, e.g. * bo :0a but *baOta, which 
in terms of the language as it then existed was highly anomalous, since the verbs in 
which this occurred were relatively few and uncommon, and no other class of verbs had 
comparable alternation. At this stage, it should be remembered, *e and *o had not yet 
become a, and therefore all other II wy perfects had in their closed syllables vowels 
which were merely the short grade of the long. Certainly, e < *i is derived by a tone- 
placement which was different to that which produced *a: -» o: and must therefore have 

been later, and it is by merger with this e and later change of *e. to a that forms such 
as matta: were produced (cf. Harris (1939:50) with Kautsch (1910:47)). The next step, 
therefore, was the removal of the anomaly by the regularization of the verbs: the short 
grade of or was levelled into the closed syllables of the perfects to produce * bo Ota. etc. 

This is a possible explanation of the class. The only other explanation in terns of 
Hebrew alone would seem to be to derive them from triliteral forms, e.g. *tam.ba, **awuAa 
and *bawu0a alongside the more general *qamma, * bay ana. and *mamXa. In this way it 
would be possible to attribute the different reflexes found to the different vowel in the 
second syllable. But if this is done, we will have fallen into a dangerous trap: in 
order to provide an answer for three irregular verbs, foims will have been produced for 
the regular verbs which could not have derived them, for reasons discussed above; more- 
over, some derived stems are inexplicable with such an origin (see below. Conclusion). In 
addition, these triliteral forms appear to be irreconcilable with the comparative evidence 


5. CONCLUSION 

If the above argumentation is accepted, then it follows that late Classical Arabic, with 
its three vowel-phoneme system, cannot display the state of affairs which existed in 
West Semitic. The standard reconstruction of that system for the proto -language is 
therefore incorrect, and a system of five vowel -qualities must be proposed in its place. 
Whether the short grades of the mid vowels were phonemically distinct from the long 
remains to be discovered, but in the II u)y perfects they were certainly allophones of the 
long. The Arabic changes *e, -* i and *o -* u could not already have taken place at the time 
of the dissolution of West Semitic, for *i and *u have both merged in 3 in Ethiopic, and 
*k'wiku and *Amka would appear in this language rather than k'omku and Iwku. 1 * 


13 Note that it is possible that the vowel shortening constraint did not exist in the 
whole of West Semitic, but only in Central Semitic. If so, the Ethiopic forms are 
even easier to explain in that no merger of *e with *c: and *o with *o: is required, 
for forms such as *k s o:mku and. *1 ermfeu would have existed. This does not, however, 
alter the fact that and *o could not have become i: and u respectively in W.S. 
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Restricted distribution may be part of the explanation for the loss of these vowels in 
Aramaic and Hebrew, but it should not be forgotten that in this latter case */e :/ never 
entirely disappeared but merely became less frequent for reasons earlier discussed. The 
loss of West Semitic */o:/ is, in the particular circumstances obtaining in Hebrew,, not 
unexpected, for four-height vowel systems of the type hypothesized are peculiarly subject 
to change by merger, as the development of Romance and German shows. 

The case of Arabic is much more clear. Once assimilatory *imaJLa and tafikhZm began to spread, 
generating z: and o: as allophones of a:, the West Semitic mid vowels were doomed. Among 
the first casualties was undoubtedly the HijazT dialect, for this must have lost the 
phonemes before tv and y fell intervocalicaily, or the /e:/ and /o:/ found in the llltvy verbs 
would also have disappeared. The cause for this is plain: e: and o: were in some positions 
allophones, in others phonemes. All that would be required for the loss of the latter 
would be for mid vowels to be reinterpreted as always allophonic, that is, always triggered 
by a surface segment. Since no such segment appears in YItvy verbs , they became anomalous, 
and, to rectify the imbalance, Z‘ and o: merged with a:, for this was the regular phone 
where no imalizing or tafkhimizing element was present. 

This did not occur in the eastern Arabic dialects —upon which Classical Arabic was based 
(Rabin 1951:17-24) probably because of the early loss of intervocalic w and y, whereby a 
very large number of fresh cases of phonemic mid vowels took their place in the language, 
serving thereby as support for the old West Semitic mid vowels. 

This early loss is substantiated by a comparison of pausal forms in the eastern and western 
dialects. Though by the time of the writings of the Arab grammarians these western 
dialects were being rapidly submerged, some of them still exhibited pausal forms ending 
in diphthongs, and contextual ending in pure vowels; for example the tribe of Fazara and 
some of Qays, said, s al c a.y in the first case, and *a& c a: in the second, both meaning 
'viper' (SIbawayhT 1975:4:181 standard ed. 11:349). Given that the original form was 
* s a.^ e ayu, the development is easy to understand. Pausal forms in Arabic are produced 
primarily by deletion of final short vowels. If this rule had operated before the loss of 
intervocalic iv/y, then the result would in fact be exactly the Fazara forms. Since these 
are not found in Classical Arabic, the inference is obvious: it lost its semi -vowels 
before the rise of pausal forms, and Fazara lost them afterwards. 

The merger of the IIlw class of verbs into the III y further weakened the position of 
phonemic e: ando.\ By the time of the classical language, the lllw class had ceased to 
exist in the derived stems, and only in the G stem was the. distinction maintained. At 
this stage every IIIw verb had a back mid vowel in its G stem and a front mid vowel in 
its derived stems. In this situation it is scarcely surprising that. s 4maJLa. began to appear 
sporadically in the G stem as well. 

But e.: was also part of a more general process, which derived it as an allophone from a:. 

What is more, this e.: alternated with a: in the same words, as the description of s maZa 
above has shown, for e: appeared before a following y or i. This means that the genitive 
in triDtotes would have e: but the nominative and accusative would preserve a:, e.g. 

Iu£a:bmn 'book '(nom/acc) but kJXztbin (gen.) . As long as the case vowels remained, this 
was a fairly automatic operation, but the moment they fell, as they did quite early, this 
automat icily ; was destroyed, and a very opaque series of structures was set up. The 
vowel £•• could not even be taken as a marker of the genitive, for in the case of some 
members of the diptotic class, specifically the sound feminine plurals, it marked accusative 


14 Qays was a confederacy of both West and East Arabian tribes, so it is impossible 
to say which is referred to, but Fazara was uncompromisingly West Arabian— it lived in 
the environs of the Hijaz. 
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as well. The vocabulary became arbitrarily divided into three classes: those where 
alternated with e:, those where a: never so alternated, and those where z: alternated with 
o:, all without surface conditioning factors. 

The result of this confusion was inevitable. The phonemes z: and o: merged with a:, 
probably by the outright loss of o:, for it was in the weakest position, and the general- 
ization of a: to all positions where pharyngeals and velar spirants were not adjacent. 
Indeed, in this we have an excellent explanation for the fronting of /a/ which is so 
evident in modem Arabic dialects. 

The origin of these mid vowels is problematic. What is ideally required is comparative 
evidence of the stage immediately preceding the rise of mid vowels. And this is not 
likely to be found, although certainly more work needs to be done on Egyptian and the 
Berber dialects. 15 It is unlikely that Akkadian will be of value here, for it seems to 
display a situation which is closely analogous to the West Semitic. In addition, it has 
undergone far-reaching phonological change. It should nevertheless not be discarded 
without close investigation, particularly since its verbal morphology is significantly 
different to that of West Semitic, and the relationship of both systems to that of Proto- 
Semitic has up to this time been a field for speculative fantasy rather than sound lin- 
guistics, with a few exceptions, e.g. Kurylowicz (1961, 1972). 

In terms of the Semitic system as we know it now, it is not unreasonable to derive the 
West Semitic mid vowels ultimately from sequences of vowel and semi-vowel, e.g. *qawama > 
*qo:ma , * bay ana > *ba:na , etc. This is even supported to some degree by the N stem, where 
both Hebrew and Arabic show reflexes which can only have come from a:, e.g. Arabic 
ini a: la 'he was carried', inialtu. 'I was carried', Hebrew na:qo:m < *naqa:ma, etc., and 
these differ from the G stem by having, in the regular verb, zero grade following the 
second radical. It is thus possible to derive them from forms such as *naqmma, etc., 
and in favor of this is the fact that w and y directly following consonants are strangely 
rare in all Semitic languages of the more archaic type. But if this is so, how are the 
imperfects of the N stems to be derived? By the pattern of regular verbs, a II ivy triradical 
imperfect would in theory have to be reconstructed as *yinqauiima, etc., which should 
have yielded either *yiqqz:m or *yiqqa:m in Classical Hebrew but certainly not yiqqo'.m , 
the form which is actually found. This is fact is a further argument against the existence 
of triiiteral forms in Hebrew itself at an earlier date, for if *mauxita is to be the 
origin of Hebrew mz-t, then *yinqawimu would certainly have produced *yiqqz-m. In this 
case one could scarcely resort to analogy to explain the different vowel, for *yiqqz-m 
would have been far closer to the regular Hebrew pattern, e.g. yiqqa:tz:l, than yiqqcr.m 
is. 

It is for reasons such as this that I feel that the derivation of the Ilwt/ verbs from tri- 
literal forms must be treated with caution, though not totally rejected. There is no doubt 
that at some stage individual verbal forms did contain three surface radicals, particularly 
the Arabic perfect passive of the G stem, in which i: ~ i does not seem derivable from 
anything but ii: ~ d, which in turn was derivable from *uwi and *uyi, e.g. *quwila > 
qd:la > qi'.la 'it was said'. These high front vowels still existed in some early Arabic 
dialects (Wright 1896:1:84) (one of which was probably Hijazi, for they are used in 
Qur'anic recitation), and they can only be attributed to an allophonic asssimilation of a 


15 Both of these display marked similarities to Semitic, yet are plainly not part of 
that grouping. The assertion that Egyptian is a result of language mixture between 
"Hamitic", i.e. non-Semitic Afroasiatic and Semitic, is based upon this fact. But a 
far more linguistically sound hypothesis is that Berber, Egyptian and Semitic are a 
subgroup: call it "North Afroasiatic", for want of a better name. 
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to a following Z or y. There is no evidence for such a change in other Semitic languages, 
so it must have occurred internally to Arabic. In any event, the innovation clearly looks 
as if it took place at the same time and as part of the same process as assimilatory 
s ZmaZa and tafikhZm. 

Since, however , it is unlikely that this particular passive existed in Proto-Semitic 
(Kurylowicz 1961:67-75), where the passive pattern was probably ia c ZZa, all this proves 
is that, at the time of the origin of f^u c ZJLa, these verbs were interpreted as containing 
roots with middle radical semi-vowels, and it was on the basis of this that the new 
passives were formed. 
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